The New Yorker's mind is eaten up with the impatience of watch-
ing the red light, and the speed mania can be blamed for the lack of
a passionate quest for knowledge, of innuendo, of subtlety, or of
real romance.
Once, in Hungary, I remember seeing a country wagon, driven by
two men and containing a coffin, which was proceeding out of the
town towards a remote village.  My companion asked if someone
was dead at home. The younger man replied: "We have just come
into town to do the marketing and we went to see the doctor, and
my father-in-law here has been told that he's not got more than six
weeks to live. We may not be in again, and to save another journey
we're taking the coffin home with us now." This deliberately fatalistic
acceptance of the facts of life gives to peasants a personal dignity
lost in the hurry of modern existence. The New Yorker's life consists
in trying to conceal the facts which lie behind it.  It is a typical
phenomenon of American life that too many people are busy playing
"games of pretence". Just as false accents are cultivated,backgrounds
skilfully made more romantic by a glossing over of the real facts, so few
people will consider anything which is not cheerful and extraverted.
To the more serious side of life, the American's reaction is ostrich-like
as he buries his head in the sand of indifference or misunder-
standing. In his demonstrations of joy and affection he is like a child.
One cannot but love people who in a spontaneous outburst can
convert the serious discipline of the office-room to the gaiety of the
schoolroom and, for the sheer joy of it, throw out of the window all
the paper they can lay hands on.  Even the telephone book, the
stenographers' bible, is sacrificed, and those sacred sheets of memo
pads, notepaper, bills, envelopes and letters swing their zigzag path
down to the caverns below. The effect is as if a flock of birds were
released from every window, as if a bridal couple were showered
with confetti. One of the regulations, necessary in a city of sky-
scrapers, is that nothing may be thrown from the windows; yet, on
festive occasions, rules are made to be broken, and tons of paper
were thrown from the windows at the end of World War II.
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Although in 1844 "Bishop Benjamin T. Onderdonk was tried by
a court of bishops for immorality and impurity, for being caught
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